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The Helping Professions: An Intergroup 
Relations Problem 


By L. ROSS CUMMINS 
Bates College, Lewiston, Me. 


RELIGION, medicine, social work, psychology, 
and education are generally regarded as ‘‘help- 
ing’’ professions. Taken together, these several 
groups represent the principal constituency of 
what should be an all-inclusive professional 
brotherhood of social service workers. The ab- 
sence of any genuine fellowship among the five 
groups constitutes a problem of much concern 
to both the groups and the public. 

Hiltner’ has pointed out that ‘‘counseling,’’ 
for example, is not a profession but a helping 
activity that is carried on by various professions 
at different levels and from somewhat different 
assumptions. Formerly under the domination 
of central authority in church and state, respon- 
sibility for social control and social ‘‘service’’ 
—especially personal counseling—is currently 


18. Hiltner, “Pastoral Counseling” (New York: Ab- 


ingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1949), p. 26. 


shared by the already identified constellation of 
professional groups. The present division of 
labor in counseling, while involving some efforts 
at inter-professional collaboration, appears to be 
characterized by confusion, isolation, and con- 
flict. 

Previous discussions of the problem have 
tended to be either too narrow or too broad. An 
example of the narrow approach is seen in the 
paired-comparisons discussion which treats one 
of the professions—-usually that of the discussant 
—and contrasts it with one or each of the others.? 
The broad approach is typified by behavior de- 
scriptions of lay clientele, professional counselors 
generally, and the alleged ‘‘quack’’ as a scape- 
goat.® 

2Cf., Pastoral Psychology, 2, 1951. 


3 Cf., L. Steiner, “Where Do People Take Their Trou- 
bles” (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1945). 








lor some time cultural anthropologists, and 
more recently intergroup educationists, have em- 
phasized the importance of a comparative ethno- 
graphical approach to fact-finding as a basis for 
improving intra- and inter-cultural understand- 
ing. Thus, Sir Peter Buck, a noted Hawaiian 
anthropologist, prepared a series of lectures on 
Polynesian religion* which contributed valuable 
insights to the understanding of our own West- 
ern religions. The writings of Margaret Mead 
and Abram Kardiner have served similar func- 
tions. 

This paper suggests the importance of extend- 
ing our concern with national and ethnic cultural 
studies to a more penetrating and systematic 
study of five professional sub-cultures within our 
own larger society. A helpful frame of reference 
from which to approach this problem is by Hol- 
lingshead’s discussion of the general character- 
istics of a behavior system: 


(1) a group of specialists recognized by society, as 
well as by themselves, who possess an identifiable com 
plex of common culture values, communication de- 
vices .. 
terns; (2) the acquisition by the initiates of the body 
of esoteric knowledge and appropriate behavior pat 
terns before the novices are accepted by the initiated; 


. , techniques and appropriate behavior pat 


(3) appropriate sanctions applied by the membership 
to control members in their relations with one another 
and with the larger society, and to control non-mem 
bers in their relations with members.® 


Quoting R. E. Park, Hollingshead points out 
that every occupation becomes, or tends to be- 
come, the basis for a new society. Also, ‘‘the 
most ubiquitous behavior systems in our society 
are integrated around the vocational special- 
ties. .”’ Hollingshead adds that ‘‘. . . stud- 
ies show that the possession of specialized 
knowledge and techniques combined with be- 
havior peculiar to a vocational group sets its 
members off from those who belong to another 
specialized group. These are smaller societies 
organized within the larger society. 

The religionist helper is set apart by his use 
of a special jargon including such terms as provi- 
dence, faith, grace, free will, salvation, conver- 
sion, regeneration, repentance, and love. Tech- 
niques or resources peculiar to the clergyman 


996 


4P, H. Buck, “Anthropology and Religion” (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1939). 

5 A. B, Hollingshead, American Sociological Review, 4: 
816-817, 1939. 


6 Loc. cit. 
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include prayer, the Bible, devotional literature, 
doctrine, and rites of the church. The appro- 
priate behavior pattern of the pastoral counselor 
gives a picture, not of the private practicing 
professional helper, but of an institutional rep- 
resentative—a messenger bearing good news. In- 
stitutional sanctions expect the professional re- 

” 


and 
conversely it is expected that the laity will treat 


ligionist to live as a ‘‘shining example, 


the specialist as a holy man and grant him spe- 
cial privileges and exemptions. 

Specialized jargon of the physician includes 
the pathology-diagnosis-treatment lingo of bio- 
logical medicine together with the language of 
psychoanalysis. Bent on ‘‘curing’’ his patients, 
the medical helper uses a variety of verbal tech- 
niques; and he may also fall back on an addi- 
tional armamentarium of electrical, chemical, 
and mechanical (including surgical) devices in 
the effort to restore patients to a state of 
‘‘health.’’ Novices are expected to acquire the 
proper attitudes of humility toward older prac- 
titioners and of superiority toward the laity 
(patients especially). Intra-professional rela- 
tions among medical specialists are characterized 
by a traditional pattern of reciprocity expecta- 
tions, and the beginner may be somewhat depen- 
dent on social position and sponsorship as a basis 
for getting ahead. 

Social workers constitute a group of specialists 
recognized by themselves and by some of their 
colleagues in other professions, but the larger 
society tends to regard them more as welfare 
inspectors than as counselors or group workers. 
The official jargon is largely that of psychoanaly- 
sis, plus Rankian modifications, together with 
some related conceptual developments like ‘ 
work’’ and ‘‘movement”’ (7.e., client progress in 
Special techniques, in addition to 
counseling and group work, include the control 
of relief money and living arrangements 
niques which are collectively referred to as 
‘‘manipulating the environment.’’ 


‘case- 
counseling). 


tech- 


Clinical psychologists are a highly profes- 
sional-, self-conscious group of specialists who 
are currently trying hard to establish and main- 
tain an identity of their own. In the public 
mind, together with all psychologists, they tend 
to be lumped into a ‘‘mental tester’’ stereoty pe— 
or else they are regarded as ‘‘mind doctors’’ in- 


distinguishable from psychiatrists. Science, 
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Measurement, and Prediction are the principal 
deities, and the characteristic jargon is a pot- 
pourri of physiology, statistics, physical science, 
behavioristic and ‘‘field’’ learning theories, plus 
a few distinctive neologisms from mental test- 
ing. As a part of professional role and gesture, 
psychologists have sometimes striven to emulate 


‘ 


the medical pattern in their attempts to ‘‘diag- 


nose’’ and ‘‘treat’’ ‘‘patients.’’ 

Educationist counselors are simultaneously 
trying to look more like ‘‘real’’ psychologists 
and yet establish an identity separate from psy- 
chology. In the popular mind, and in the minds 
of other professional workers, school counselors 
are still identified with a 


ee 


teacher and tester’’ 
stereotype—as special teachers who dispense in- 
formation and advice. The special jargon of 
school counselors has been said to include bor- 
rowings from psychology, social work, medicine, 
Aptitude test- 
ing and the dissemination of occupational infor- 


and educational administration. 


mation constitute the principal distinguishing 
Status designation and the regula- 
tion of practice are controlled largely by profes- 
sional organizations and state departments of 
education. 


techniques. 


The foregoing thumbnail ethnographies are 
admittedly fragmentary and reflect a selective 
emphasis of those features which appear salient 
to the writer. 
vocative. And yet there is enough truth in the 
presentation to merit the serious consideration 


The picture is intended to be pro- 


of those persons. who wield the heaviest influence 
in shaping the destinies of the professions con- 
Senior practitioners in the field, pro- 
fessional school faculties, and university admin- 


cerned. 


istrators are seen as principal custodians of the 
problem. 

Both within and among the professions de- 
scribed there is controversy ranging over several 
dimensions. Theistic or humanistie (or scien- 
tistic), Freudian or Rankian, directive or non- 
directive, and ‘‘who has the right to do psycho- 
therapy ?’’ are illustrative issues and points of 
conflict. 
way, claim to know what is best for the client. 


The several professions, each in its own 


Not infrequently the consumer is like a worm 
among many chickens. 

There is substantial reason to believe that com- 
petition for proprietorship is traceable back to 
the university and professional school. <A recent 
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comment by Kingsley Davis concerning inter- 


group rivalry in the social sciences lends sup- 
port to this inference: 


In the struggle for research funds, for public recog- 
nition, for jobs, and what not, each scientist stands to 
profit if his group as a whole is expanding rather than 


contracting. Consequently, in addition to the normal 
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tendency to exaggerate the importance of whatever he 
is spending his life studying, he likes to have as big 
a... domain as possible. When, therefore, he is 
asked what his “field” includes, he is likely to give a 
broad definition that either includes most of human 
knowledge or make his subject the foundation or key 
to all the rest.” 


The foregoing generalization about social scien- 
tists is equally true of social service practition- 
ers. Also, it has been pointed out by May and 
Doob that the educational system of a culture 
transmits the general social forms of competitive 
and co-operative behavior.® 

It is possible that representatives of some 
groups are not particularly interested in promot- 
ing an equalitarian brotherhood among the help- 
ing professions. From such an orientation it is 
likely that the preservation of vested interest and 
privileged position can best be implemented 
through a continuation of current ignorance and 
confusion. <A case in point is the struggle for 
proprietorship in psychotherapy. The develop- 
ment of esoteric vocabularies, trade secrets, and 
limitation of access to knowledge or sanctions 
necessary in the performance of sacred rites are 
all characteristic signs: 


. in the field of medicine and psychiatry it is not 
necessary that the alleged technique or treatment be 
the empirically valid means; health may be restored 
as a result of the fact of treatment rather than of the 
specific content. It is not even necessary for the spe- 
cialist to know the source of his success. The im- 
portant point is that the consumer must rely upon 
the superior knowledge of the specialist, whether or 
not that knowledge is genuine or even understood.® 


The above situation might find its counterpart 
in any of the five helping professions. Indeed, 
Bernard Shaw was credited with saying that 
every profession is a conspiracy against the 
laity. 

A survey of social worker relationships at the 
community level revealed the following alleged 
barriers and ‘‘blocks’’ to inter-agency co-opera- 
tion: 

Lack of knowledge of purpose, function, and work 
of other agency; 

lack of clear definition of agency function; 


7K. Davis, “Human Society” (New York: Macmillan, 
1950), p. 7. 

8M. A. May and L. W. Doob, “Competition and Co- 
operation,” Social Science Research Council Bulletin No. 
£5, 1937, p. 108. 

® W. E. Moore and M. M. Tumin, American Sociological 
Review, 14: 789, 1949. 
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basic differences in professional philosophy; 

lack of common professional standards; 

lack of professional training; 

too few-trained staff members; 

lack of time—“too many meetings”; 

national agencies fostering “vertical” channels— 
“theism” ; 

inflexibility of agencies—ingrown boards and staffs; 

unwillingness to put community interests ahead of 
“vested” agency interests; 

agency-mindedness—isolationism ; 

lack of interest; 

inexperience in joint planning; 

lack of co-operation among agencies—competition ; 

lack of community co-ordination; 

inadequate chest and council leadership; 

lack of funds—unrest over inadequate funds; 

personality conflicts—professional jealousies ; 

defensiveness by some agencies—over-protective- 
ness ; 

feelings of discomfort—inadequacy of untrained 
workers in relationships; 

and other “blocks,’’!° 


The assumption is made that most professional 
counselors are—or should be—interested in the 
‘whole client,’’ in drawing from community re- 
sources all services that are available and appro- 
priate, and in utilizing such services in a manner 
most intelligible, acceptable, and developmen- 
tally helpful to the client." 

Granting these assumptions, the task ahead of 
us is suggested by the following questions: How 
combine the strength of unity with the richness 
of diversity? How minimize intergroup distance 
without increasing non-productive elbow rub- 
bing? How augment the benefits of teamwork 
without enlarging the evils of hierarchy? How 
sharpen specialization without fostering insular- 
ity and parochialism? How broaden perspec- 
tives without vitiating specialization? 

Most participants engaging in any intergroup 
problem-solving will view the situation through 
glasses colored by their own parochial identifica- 
tion and involvements. We must accept the fact, 
as in the counseling relationship, that we our- 
selves are a part of the problem situation. 

For greater mutual enlightenment and under- 
standing, several avenues have been suggested : 


10R. Johns and D. F. DeMarche, “Community Organi- 
zation and Agency Responsibility” (New York: Associa- 
tion Press, 1951), pp. 214-222. 

11, R. Cummins, “A Cross-Disciplinary View of Coun- 
selor Groups” (unpublished Ph.D. thesis, Yale University, 
1952), pp. 3, 468 et passim. 
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consolidated, cross-disciplinary graduate school edu- 
cation, 

inter-professional conferences, 

inter-disciplinary publication and co-ordinated pub- 
lie relations, and 

empirical behavior system research supplemented by 
“action” research.!? 


The core of the problem is suggested by Hilt- 


12H. Maas, Social Work Journal, 31: 104-109, 1950. 
Also, Cummins, op. cit., pp. 491-499. 


ner* in terms of three basic questions: How does 
each group see itself and its task? What is dis- 
tinctive about each group which we should re- 
spect? What does each ‘‘other’’ group have in 
common with us? Hiltner feels that the better 
we can answer these questions, affirmatively and 
without defensiveness, the better will be our in- 
terprofessional co-operation. ‘‘And the more 
people will be genuinely helped.’’ 
138. Hiltner, Pastoral Psychology, 2: 9, 1951. 
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The Qualifications of Foreign Language Teachers' 
By STEPHEN A. FREEMAN, et al. 


Committee on the Qualifications of Foreign Language Teachers 
Northeast Conference on the Teaching of Foreign Languages 


THE ASSIGNMENT of the committee is to survey 
the closely related problems of the preparation, 
certification, placement, and supervision of the 
language teacher. . 


A. OBJECTIVES 
The study of modern foreign languages in the 
public schools of the United States is of very 


great and immediate importance to the welfare 
of the nation. The role of international leader- 
ship which the United States is now forced to 
assume demands that as many of its citizens as 
possible shall be skilled in the languages of other 
nations and shall develop a better understanding 
of the cultural patterns and thought processes of 
our neighbors in a shrinking world. Competent 
instruction in foreign languages should therefore 
be available to all. 

The objectives of the study of a foreign lan- 
guage are two-fold: both the progressive acquisi- 
tion of a skill and a progressive intellectual ex- 
perience. The study of a foreign language, when 
skillfully taught under proper conditions, pro- 
vides a new experience, progressively enlarging 
the pupil’s horizon through the introduction to 

i Report of the Committee on the Qualifications of 
Foreign Language Teachers, Aug., 1954. The commit- 
tee consists of the following: Stephen A. Freeman, Mid 
dlebury College, Chairman; Theodore Andersson, Yale 
University; Finis E. Engleman, Connecticut State De 
partment of Education; E. Dunean Grizzell, University 
of Pennsylvania; John Holden, Vermont State Depart- 
ment of Education; Kathryn O’Brien, The High School, 


Brookline, Mass.; and T. M. Stinnett, National Commis- 
sion for Teacher Education and Professional Standards. 
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a new medium of communication and a new cul- 
ture pattern, and progressively adding to his 
sense of pleasurable achievement. This experi- 
ence involves the acquisition of a set of skills 
which can become real mastery for professional 
use when practiced long enough. These skills 
include the increasing ability to understand, 
speak, read, and write the foreign language, for 
greater profit and enjoyment in such steadily 
expanding activities as foreign travel, business, 
diplomacy, as well as for vocational and pro- 
fessional purposes. The intellectual experience 
includes an understanding of language, giving 
the pupil a new perspective on English, and a 
greater effectiveness of expression. It also in- 
cludes a gradually expanding knowledge of a 
foreign country—its geography, history, and cul- 
ture—and, as a consequence, a better perspective 
on American culture and a more enlightened 
Americanism. When it is properly taught, the 
result of foreign language study can be widened 
personal horizons, tolerance toward national and 
racial differences, and better international un- 
derstanding. Language skills, like all practical 
skills, may never be perfected, and may be later 
forgotten, yet the enlarging and enriching re- 
sults of the cultural experience endure through- 
out life. 
B. THE SITUATION 

It is of the utmost importance that the teach- 
ers of foreign languages be adequately prepared 
to lead their pupils to the attainment of these 
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Many of the men and women now 
teaching foreign languages in our schools are 
well trained and effective. It is unfortunately 
true also that many are poorly trained and that 
consequently much of the language instruction 


objectives. 


now being given is really bad and fails to achieve 
the desired results. Teachers too often do not 
have a real command of the language itself, and 
have had little personal contact with the foreign 
country and its culture. The worst obstacle to 
the progress of modern language study has al- 
ways been the lack of properly qualified teachers. 
Since the first World War, standards of language 
teacher training have improved but very little. 
Because of the shortage of teachers in all fields, 
state certifying boards have had to relax already 
low standards. It was estimated early in 1954 
that 72,000 teachers were employed on substand- 
ard or emergency certificates in all fields, an in- 
crease of 2,000 over the previous year. The situ- 
ation is rapidly growing worse. Analysis of 
birth statistics indicates a rapid increase in 
school population, and a shortage of half a mil- 
lion teachers by 1960. Even assuming no change 
in the enrollments in language classes, the prob- 
lem of the low standard language teacher is 
very serious. With the school population curve 
mounting steeply, and the American public ree- 
ognizing the increasing importance of foreign 
language study, the shortage of well-trained 
teachers becomes truly alarming. 


C. QUALIFICATIONS 


This committee presents the following outline 
of what it considers to be the proper qualifica- 
tions for a foreign language teacher in secondary 
school : 


1. An upright character, of complete integrity, 
fit to be the model for young people; and an 
interesting, vibrant, well-adjusted personality, 
such as will stimulate attention and interest in 
the classroom. 

2. A well-balanced liberal education and a 
thorough knowledge of our own American ecul- 
ture, insuring the ability to correlate the intel- 
lectual experiences of the pupils in the classroom 
with their outside interests, and to interpret 
wisely the complex patterns of our twentieth 
century civilization. 

3. A reasonably correct pronunciation of the 
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foreign language. A study of phonetics will 
assist this. The correctness of the teacher’s pro- 
nunciation must be habitual and natural; Amer- 
ican patterns of accent and intonation must be 
completely surmounted. 

4. A considerable oral facility. This does not 
mean native fluency nor mere glibness with tour- 
ist phrases. The teacher should be able to make 
the language live for his pupils and to conduct 
class discussion on mature topics in the foreign 
language. 

5. A systematic knowledge of the grammar 
and syntax, acquired through advanced work in 
grammar and style, and by complete familiarity 
with the spoken and written idiom. 

6. An acquaintance with philology and de- 
scriptive linguistics, from the point of view of 
English as well as of the foreign language, for 
presenting grammar, 


greater effectiveness in 


vocabulary, and the contribution of the foreign 


language to English. 

7. A basic knowledge of the foreign country, 
its geography, politics, economies, religion, social 
structure, extending beyond the superficial im- 
pressions of a tourist. Also, a personal and 
genuine understanding of the spirit of the for- 
eign literature through extensive reading of its 
masterpieces. All this should be possessed, not 
primarily in order to teach these subjects in 
class, but to insure the teacher’s thorough under- 
standing of another great modern nation, and 
his ability to show his pupils how that nation 
has contributed to their cultural heritage and 
can enrich the experiences of their own lives in 
terms of their own culture. 

8. A co-ordinated knowledge of the history, 
principles, and methods of education, and of 
educational psychology, adequate to give the 
teacher a professional understanding of his pu- 
pils, a perception of his general objectives, and 
a realization of the relationship between his sub- 
ject and the other parts of the curriculum. 

9. A systematic introduction to the special 
methods and techniques of teaching languages. 
The teacher should be familiar with recent prog- 
ress in the field, the most effective approaches, 
materials, and equipment. He should know how 
to use the tools for measuring and evaluating his 
effectiveness and the progress of each pupil. 
The completely trained teacher should already 
have given proof, in supervised practice teach- 
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ing, that he can be successful in actual service. 

10. Language teachers in elementary schools 
should have substantially the same training, ex- 
cept for less emphasis on advanced grammar, 
linguistics, and literature, but with greater in- 
sistence on child psychology and on the tech- 
niques and methods of teaching languages to 
small children. 


D. PROBLEMS 

1. Few liberal arts colleges offer an adequate 
co-ordinated program for prospective language 
teachers, including advanced work in pronuncia- 
tion, oral fluency, stylistics, civilization, or lan- 
guage methodology. Most such colleges mingle 
the prospective language teachers with humani- 
ties majors and those in pre-science and pre- 
doctoral programs. 
education consider it their duty to ascertain the 


Few colleges and schools of 


effectiveness of the subject-matter instruction, 
especially the language proficiency of the pro- 
spective teacher. Only a few of the teachers col- 
leges are able to offer foreign languages beyond 
the intermediate level. This is quite inadequate 
to train a language teacher properly, though 
graduates of such colleges are often required to 
teach languages. 

2. Certification of a language teacher on the 
basis of 18-30 semester hours of the subject in 


college may be quite meaningless. It may and 


frequently does mean one year of intermediate 


review grammar, with the rest of the time de- 
voted to the reading of literature, with lectures 
and discussions in English. Increase of semes- 
ter-hour requirements in the subjects and in 
education (7.e., the fifth year) may be likewise 
meaningless unless the program is defined in 
terms of professional need. 

3. Modern languages are usually taught in the 
smaller high schools, not by a person who has 
majored in one, but by a person who has minored 
in one. The most frequent situation is that of 
a teacher with a major in English and a minor 
in French or Spanish or Latin. He often teaches 
two other subjects besides his major and his 
minor and is quite uninterested in his language 
class. 
guage is often as little as six to 12 hours of col- 


The actual training in the foreign lan- 


lege work. 

4. Even preseribing a program of training 
proves ineffectual check is made 
on the actual proficiency acquired. Taking 
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unless some 


éé 


, 


means nothing, because of the wide 
Qualifying 


courses’ 
variations in quality of instruction. 
oral and written tests may help in the diagnosis. 
3y whom should they be given? 

5. In-service training, @.e., extension courses, 
summer study, foreign travel and study, is vital 
for any teacher. Yet with two or three dif- 
ferent subjects, the teacher finds little incentive 
or encouragement or financial means for becom- 
ing an expert in the foreign language, when 
equal credit is given for attending professional 
education courses every fourth year. 


E. RECOMMENDATIONS 


In view of the situation and problems de- 
scribed above, the committee makes the follow- 
ing recommendations: 

1. All institutions professing to prepare teach- 
ers of foreign languages should define and set up 
specific programs for the selection and training 
of prospective teachers, with the clear objective 
of producing the best possible teachers. The pro- 
grams should combine the features of a thorough 
liberal education, training in the foreign lan- 
guage skills and abilities, and professional train- 
ing, as outlined above in Section C. 

2. Certification of language teachers by state 
boards should be based upon satisfactory comple- 
tion of such an approved program in an aec- 
credited institution, provided the individual stu- 
dent is recommended by the institution as ade- 
quately qualified in all aspects and as giving 
promise of being a successful teacher. 

3. Before such, recommendation is made, the 
institution should be responsible for evaluating 
the qualifications and proficiency of the candi- 
date, on the basis of clear criteria, suitable tests, 
and other methods of selection and elimination. 
Proficiency in any area should be accepted, how- 
ever 
cerns oral fluency, knowledge of the foreign 


no matter how acquired, whether it con- 


, 


country, or familiarity with professional edu- 
The 


measuring competence only by required semester 


cation techniques. mechanical device of 
hours of class time elapsed should be discon- 
tinued. 


private study or by personal experience should 


The acquisition of a qualification by 


be accepted in lieu of points of credits, when 
substantiated by the proper means of evaluation. 

4. Co-operation between schools or colleges of 
education and the language departments is es- 
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sential, since both should be responsible for the 
production of a successful teacher and for his 
proper placement in a job. Neither can func- 
tion satisfactorily without consulting the other; 
the recommendation referred to above should be 
made by both jointly. 

5. In cases where the teacher must teach more 
than one subject and has only a minor in the for- 
eign language, it should be recognized that lan- 
guage teaching requires special skills. Eighteen 
semester hours of college study or its equivalent 
should be the minimum requirement in such 
cases. If a teacher with this minimum prepara- 
tion is not available, it would be better to delay 
the offering of a language class until one is found 
rather than allow the language to be badly taught 
by a person inadequately prepared. 

6. In-service training should be stressed and 
more generally required. In the present circum- 
stances, it is perhaps the one best hope of im- 
proving language teaching. Teachers should be 
encouraged, by advances in rank and pay and by 
definite subsidies, to improve their preparation 
at its most deficient points, whether in the lan- 
guage skills, in professional education, or in gen- 
eral culture. Especially in the case of a teacher 
holding an emergency or substandard certificate, 
he should be made to feel the urgent necessity of 
bringing his qualifications up to standard. 

7. The program of a required ‘‘fifth year’’ of 
preparation, now becoming more common, should 
be divided between language study and profes- 
sional education according to the needs of the 
student. The total pattern of the five years 
should be examined, and the requirements should 
be flexible. If the language preparation in the 
undergraduate program was weak, greater stress 
should be placed upon it; the converse is likewise 


true. Basie competence in the language should 
be insisted upon, and until it is achieved the lan- 
guage teacher should not be permitted to neglect 
it in favor of more courses in professional edu- 
cation or other related subject matter. 

8. Proper opportunities for the right sort of 
practice teaching are scarce and should be devel- 
oped. Required practice teaching should be con- 
ducted by the education and the language de- 
partments co-operating. It should have the 
supervision and guidance of an expert language 
teacher. If possible, it should be done in con- 
junction with a course in modern language 
methodology. The purpose of practice teaching 
is to train real classroom ability, to eliminate 
the unfit under actual teaching conditions. A 
mechanical requirement of x-number of clock 
hours of practice teaching may be quite mean- 
ingless. Properly supervised and administered, 
it should be adequate proof of a successful 
teacher. Conversely, it should not be required 
of a teacher who can present convincing proof, 
other than a mere period of experience, of being 
a successful classroom teacher. 

9. Recruitment of future teachers is the most 
critical task of all. Students with the desired 
qualities of heart and mind should be identified 
early and persuaded to consider language teach- 
ing as a profession. They should be urged to 
get at least three years of the language in high 
school. Six years ought to be available for them, 
from grade seven through grade 12; and even- 
tually they should be able to begin it as small 
children. 

The careful attention of the educational world 
should be given to the preparation of foreign lan- 
guage teachers, for better language study is a 
national need, and the teacher is basic. 


Conflict and Tension Areas on the Campus 


By WALTER I. MURRAY 


Southern University, Baton Rouge, La. 


HE PERSISTENCE of conflict situations and ten- 
sions on the modern college campus, despite the 
tremendous advances in psychology and psychia- 
try, is a phenomenon of central importance in 
any analysis of the behavior of college students. 
One of the significant steps in this direction is 
the organization and operation of college psy- 
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chological clinics. The clients of these clinics, 
in general, are individuals with so-called person- 
ality problems, financial difficulties, and poor 
interpersonal relationships. 

The purpose of this survey is to discover areas 
on the campus where individual students have 
difficulties and conflicts which make for poor in- 
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terpersonal relationships. Such a study aims to 
supply data to the college administrators which 
would indicate where improvement is needed and 
to furnish a basis upon which a technique might 
be developed to understand the individual pat- 
tern of poor interpersonal relationships. 

Thirty students in an introductory course in 
sociology were asked to submit a list of areas in 
which they had personally encountered difficul- 
ties because of conflicts and tensions or where 
they have witnessed the experiences of others in 
this regard. This assignment was made because 
it enabled the students to use research methods 
in solving familiar problems, thus engendering 
self-confidence, and to apply sociological prin- 
ciples. The responses of these students were 
summarized and discussed by them. These sum- 
maries were submitted to another class of 28 stu- 
dents enrolled in sociology. Their reactions were 
noted with regard to the generality of the experi- 
ences and their evaluations. On the basis of 
these judgments, a check list was submitted to 
265 students enrolled in Southern University. 

This survey revealed that there are a number 
of areas in which tension and conflict arise on 


TABLE I 


TPNSION AREAS ON THE COLLEGE CAMPUS 
AS REPORTED BY 265 STUDENTS 





Number 
Area of 
Students 


Per 
Cent 





105 
138 


Sorority-Fraternity Affiliation 
Lines for Service 

a. Dining hall 

b. Post Office 

c. Movie 

d. Registration 
Clothing 
Popularity Polls 

such as Miss ROTC) 
Student-Teacher Relationship ... 
Skin Color Differences 
Loafing Centers 

(benches, rails, halls) 
Scholarship 

(grades and grade points) .... 
Election of School Officers 
Athletic Competition 
Boyfriend-Girlfriend Relationship 
Club or Church Membership .... 
Car Parking 
Dormitory Regulations 
Classroom Neighbors 


t ae eee 
SPNSAPSSPHPESS @ NAS Hy 


oe § the Street 
School Employees ... 
Lavatory Problem 
Transportation 





our campus. Those of us whose responsibility 
is that of assisting students to make satisfactory 
interpersonal adjustments should endeavor to 
find the causes which make for poor adjustment 
and should do something to improve the situation. 


RESEARCH 


The Verbal-Quantitative Balance of the 1951-54 


Selective Service College Qualification Test' 


By JOHN T. COWLES and MARJORIE A. OLSEN 


Educational Testing Service, Princeton, N. J. 


MorE THAN HALF a million college men have 
taken the Selective Service College Qualification 
Test in the 13 nation-wide administrations from 
May 26, 1951, to May 20, 1954. Because of the 
significance of this program there has been much 
popular and professional interest in its various 
One question of continuing interest to 
educators and examinees has concerned the rela- 


aspects. 


tive proportion of verbal and quantitative mate- 
rial in the test for which a single score is re- 


1 Grateful acknowledgment is due Dr. W. B. Schrader, 
director of statistical analysis, Educational Testing Serv- 
ice, for his assistance in the conduct of this study and 
preparation of this paper; also to Dr. L. R Tucker, former 
director of statistical analysis, Educational Testing Serv- 
ice, who was primarily responsible for the basic planning 
and initiating of the statistical work reported here. 
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ported. This becomes an important considera- 
tion in any evaluation of the appropriateness of 
this test for all examinees. 

A subcommittee of test specialists of the Scien- 
tific Advisory Committees to the director of the 
Selective Service System specified in advance 
that the test, to measure educational aptitude in 
a wide variety of fields, should give approxi- 
mately equal weight to verbal and quantitative 
aptitudes. Early reports concerning the test have 
pointed out that this specification was followed 
by the testing agency.? However, as might be 


2W. G. Findley, “The Selective Service College Quali- 
fication Test,” American Psychologist, 6: 181-183, 1951. 

H. Chauncey, “The Use of the Selective Service College 
Qualification Test in the Deferment of College Students,” 
Science, 116: 73-79, 1952. 
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expected in any large-scale testing, there are 
substantial differences in the averages of SSCQT 
scores for examinees who reside in different 
regions or who are pursuing different fields of 
college study.* In view of these differences, it 
might be well to review the evidence concerning 
the verbal-quantitative balance of the SSCQT. 
Since those tested were predominantly freshmen, 
the data presented here will be limited to that col- 
lege group. 

The Educational Testing Service has consis- 
tently aimed to include within each form of the 
SSCQT such items (questions) as would give 
equal weight to verbal and quantitative apti- 
tudes. 
summation of the examinee’s correct answers, 
this would presumably be a first approximation 
to the equal-verbal-equal-quantitative specifica- 
Lest the slow-working candidate, by fail- 


Since the test score was based upon a 


tion. 
ing to complete the test, actually encounter more 
items of one type than another, the verbal and 
quantitative items have been arranged in a 
‘“*spiral’’ fashion—alternating small blocks of 
verbal and quantitative items. 

Not all item types used in the 1951-54 SSCQT 
fall clearly in an entirely verbal or entirely quan- 
titative classification; certain of the newer and 
more promising item types involve prose material 
coupled with charts or other quantitative data. 
An informal study has therefore been made in 
which eight persons were instructed to classify 
the questions in two forms of the test according to 
whether they appeared predominantly verbal or 
predominantly quantitative. An ‘‘Uncertain’’ 
category was also provided. For one form of the 
test, the average number of items assigned to 
each category was: Verbal 69, Quantitative 65, 
Uncertain 16. For another form of the test the 
averages were as follows: Verbal 72, Quantita- 
tive 67, Uncertain 11. These impressionistic 
judgments of test content appear to be influ- 
enced somewhat by individual set; for example, 
certain items judged predominantly quantita- 
tive by an item writer in the verbal field were 

3A Summary of Statistics on Selective Service College 
Qualification Test of May 26, June 16, June 30, and July 
12, 1951, Statistical Report SR-52-1 (Princeton, N. J.: 
Educational Testing Service, January, 1952). 

A Summary of Statistics on Selective Service College 
Qualification Test of December 13, 1951, April 24, 1952, 
and May 22, 1952, Statistical Report SR-53-1 (Princeton, 
N. J.: Educational Testing Service, January, 1953). 

H, Chauncey, Annual Report to the Board of Trustees, 
1951-1952 (Princeton, N. J.: Educational Testing Serv- 
ice, 1952). 
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judged predominantly verbal by an item writer 
in the quantitative fiéld. Although the sample 
of individuals who classified the items was 
neither representative of draft-eligible exam- 
inees, nor representative of any other well- 
defined population, these results do suggest that 
the test does not appear to be seriously biased. 

From a strictly statistical viewpoint, the rela- 
tive weights of verbal and mathematical parts of 
a test are determined by the variability of scores 
on these materials rather than by the number of 
items or mean score for each type of material. 
Further, when the total score is the sum of two 
parts, the lower the correlation of the parts, the 
more pronounced is the effective relative weight 
in the total score of that part which has the 
larger variability. In other words, if the two 
scores correlate low with one another, or in effect 
are measuring quite different abilities, then the 
ability which receives the greater weight through 
its greater variability will have more influence 
on the total score. 

Accordingly, studies of the variabilities and 
intercorrelations of the verbal and quantitative 
portions of certain forms of the SSCQT have 
been made. In obtaining verbal and quantita- 
tive scores for this purpose, the classification of 
questions was that employed by the test construc- 
tors. The verbal items consisted only of syno- 
nyms, antonyms, verbal relations, and reading 
comprehension. The quantitative items all re- 
quired some quantitative reasoning or manipula- 
tion of figures involving arithmetical, geometri- 
cal, or simple algebraic processes. When so clas- 
sified, the verbal and quantitative items were 
equal in number; questions which were of a com- 
bined verbal-quantitative nature were not used 
in this analysis. 

Table 1 shows the mean, standard deviation, 
and intercorrelation of raw scores (number of 
items correct) for the verbal and for the quan- 
titative parts of the April 24, 1952, SSCQT. For 
3,583 freshmen the standard deviation of verbal 
items was 10.1 and the standard deviation of 
quantitative questions was 11.2. These standard 
deviations are exceedingly close. The difference 
in variability is not uniform for all geographical 
or major field subgroups, but in no case do the 
standard deviations differ by more than 1.6 for 
geographical subgroups or 2.2 for major fields 
of study. 
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TABLE 1 
ANALYSIS OF PART-SCORES ON SELECTIVE SERVICE COLLEGE 
QUALIFICATION TEST BY REGION OF RESIDENCE 
AND MAJOR FIELD OF STUDY 
FRESHMEN TESTED APRIL 24, 19524 


(Estimates based on a 10% sample of examinees) 


Raw Score 

Category N Part _ 
é . . Ss ab 

score M SD 


Classified by Major Field of College Study 

y 5.9 10.5 
10.8 
10.1 
10.5 
95 
10.3 
8.6 
9.9 
10.1 
10.5 
9.6 
10.1 
9.7 
10.6 
9.0 
11.2 


Humanities ......... 269 Q 


Social Science 461 


“<O<4 


Education ... 246 


<= 


Business and Commerce 


~ ~ 
<2 


Physical Sci. and Math. 


- 


Engineering 


Os 


Biological Science 


<“4O< 


Agriculture 


te 


Classified by Geographic Dir Residence 


New England ...... ‘ o 35.: 10.1 


10.9 
\ 85.% 9.8 
Q 37. 11.0 
Vv 3: 9.4 
Q $7. 10.8 
y og 
10.8 

South Atlantic ... K ode 11.2 
€ epehue 11 ‘ 


Middle Atlantic . 
East North Central 


West North Central 


East South Central .. 7 = 7 ; 


West South Central ‘ve 
Mountain 


Pacific 


All Freshmen 


*From a report by L. R. Tucker before the American Psy 
chological Association, Annual Meeting, Sept., 1952 

» Each score (V or &) is based on 60 items, scored for 
Rights only. 

© These classifications are based upon the examinee’s state 
ment of present or intended major field of study In classi 
fying the many stated fields into a few major categories, a 
number of arbitrary decisions were, of course, necessary. See 
reference 4, 

4This total includes a relatively small number of cases 
which could not be classified into either set of the foregoing 
categories. 


Correlations between the verbal and quanti- 
tative material, as shown in Table 1, have been 
relatively high for all these subgroups. 
of these relatively high correlations it may be in- 
ferred that the observed small 
standard deviation for quantitative vs. 
material lead to relatively minor effects upon the 
total scores of the various subgroups of candi- 


In view 


differences in 
verbal 


dates. 

It is of further interest that of the freshman 
examinees who ranked in the upper half on total 
score, 86% also are in the upper half on verbal 
score; similarly, 86% of examinees in the lower 
half on total score are in the lower half on verbal 
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score. Thus, some 86% of the group would score 
in the same half on the verbal portion of the 
SSCQT as they did on the total score. 
responding results for the quantitative material 


The cor- 
show 87% agreement with the total score. These 
results indicate that although the relative stand- 
ing of some examinees would be affected if un- 
equal weights were given to verbal and quantita- 
tive material, the over-all effect of a marked 
change in emphasis would be small. 

To interpret properly the performance of each 
subgroup of examinees on the verbal material as 
compared with the quantitative material, refer- 
ence should be made to the relationship of verbal 
to quantitative performance of the total group 
of examinees. The means in Table 1 show, for 
example, that candidates from linguistic or ver- 
bal fields, such as humanities, social science, and 
education, have performed relatively better on 
the verbal material than on the quantitative ma- 
terial, as compared with the relation of verbal to 

These 
On the 
other hand, examinees from physical science and 


quantitative means for the total group. 
differences, however, are not striking. 


engineering fields have. performed consistently 
and appreciably better on the quantitative mate- 
In fact, 
the examinees from these same fields have per- 
formed: about as well on the verbal portion of the 
test as the students majoring in fields demanding 


rial, as compared with the total group. 


chiefly verbal skills. 

Table 2 shows the rank order of test scores for 
the eight fields of study when the score is based, 
first, upon an equally weighted sum of the 60 
primarily verbal and 60 primarily quantitative 
test questions (which closely approximates the 
ranking based on reported total test scores) ; sec- 
ond, upon only the predominantly verbal items; 
and third, upon the predominantly quantitative 
‘quantitative 


‘ 


items. Thirty items classified as 
reading’’ have been omitted from these scores. 
Those fields which stand relatively high among 
major fields tend to remain substantially in that 
position despite radical changes in weighting of 
verbal and quantitative material. Only in the 
case of engineering vs. humanities is there an 
appreciable shift in rank. It therefore appears 
that the actual balance of verbal and quantita- 
tive material did not exert any overriding in- 
fluence on the relative standing of these major 
fields. 


Any change in design toward a more ver- 
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bal test would have as its chief effect a change in 
the relative standing of the engineering and hu- 
manities fields; a change in weights which would 
favorably affect the humanities students would 
adversely affect the engineering group and vice 
versa. 

The effects of changing weights on the relative 
rank of geographical regions have also been ex- 
amined. The only geographical region which 
would be affected in any appreciable manner ap- 
pears to be West North Central, which ranks 
about third on a test which is entirely verbal but 
shifts to a rank of first place on a test which is all 
quantitative. 


weights for verbal vs. quantitative material was 
a ratio of 1 to 0.81 for liberal arts freshman 
groups and a ratio of 1 to 1.56 for engineering 
freshman groups. It is clear that any revision 
of the general weights which would improve pre- 
diction in one group would worsen it in the other. 

These part score validation studies further con- 
firm that the combination of verbal and quanti- 
tative material typically produces a better corre- 
lation with college success, as measured by college 
grades, than does either verbal or quantitative 
material alone. 

The evidence presented in this paper substan- 
tiates the original judgment of the test planners 


TABLE 2 


RELATIVE STANDING OF VARIOUS FIELDS OF Stupy ON TESTS OF VARYING COMPOSITION* 
FRESHMEN TESTED APRIL 24, 1952 


(Bracketed fields are tied or virtually tied) 














Paeet 
Weights 
Physical Science 
Engineering 
Biological Science 
Humanities 

Social Science 
Agriculture 
Business & Comm. 


Lowest Education 





All 
Verbal 


All 
Quantitative 


Humanities 
Physical Science 
Biological Science 
Social Science 
Engineering 
Agriculture 
susiness & Comm. 
Education 


Engineering 
Physical Science 
Biological Science 
Social Science 
Agriculture 
Humanities 
Business & Comm. 
Kducation 


* The epproximate percentage of the total group in each fleld is as follows: 


3.5% 
15.0% 
16.0% 

7.0% 
21.0% 


Agriculture 
Business & Comma, 
Education 
Engineering 

The relationship of verbal and quantitative 
scores to academic success has been studied in 26 
college groups. For each group, optimal weights 
were derived for the verbal and quantitative 
parts which would yield the highest possible cor- 
relation of the weighted combination with col- 
lege grades. This derivation of optimal weights 
was done, not in the belief that the use of differ- 
ent weights for each college group would be ad- 
ministratively feasible, but to find out how 
closely the practical and uniform system approxi- 
mated a much more elaborate system. 

It was found that the improvement in predic- 
tive efficiency which could have been obtained by 
the elaborate procedure was remarkably small. 
For example, the studies of liberal arts and en- 
gineering freshmen indicated that the average 
correlations of SSCQT with college grades in- 
creased by only .01 and .02, respectively, when 
optimal weights for verbal and quantitative items 
were used instead of a simple total score. It was 
found that the median ratio of these optimal 
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Humanities 
Physical Science 
Social Science 
Miscellaneous 


that the most appropriate single test for male 
students in various regions, in various fields of 
study at colleges of various types, should empha- 
size verbal and quantitative abilities in approxi- 
mately equal proportions. There may, however, 
still be certain common-sense views which should 
be considered. It is conceivable, for example, 
that there are more college students who are ‘‘al- 
lergic’’ to quantitative material than there are 
students hypersensitive to verbal material. This 
may be a condition of our American society 
whereby more communication and culture is con- 
veyed in verbal than in quantitative terms, and 
one’s role in society seems more dependent on 
verbal than on quantitative ability. When con- 
fronted by a test which is about one half quan- 
titative, examinees with an antagonistic attitude 
toward such material may feel some frustration. 
Moreover, it might be expected that those stu- 
dents who are verbally gifted out of proportion 
to their quantitative abilities will more freely 
communicate this frustration. 
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Since these latter points are highly conjectural 
and since probably only a small proportion of 
examinees fall in the group with one-sided profi- 
ciency, these considerations should not weigh 
heavily in the design of the test. It should be 
remembered also that each examinee exercises 
some choice in determining his college program. 


Thus, the student with relatively one-sided de- 
velopment in ability needs to recognize that he 
can demonstrate his special talents in a superior 
college record. Therefore, since Selective Serv- 
ice local boards may use either academic record 
or test scores, eligibility for deferment can be 
based on superior college performance. 


EVENTS 


An Educational Journal for Laymen 


ScHooLMeN and professors of education have been 
lamenting, these past few years, the lack of under- 
standing shown by the laity whenever educational 
problems and issues come up. Some have indeed 
clamored for more and better public relations tech- 
niques as an (or the) answer to the persistent criti- 
cisms of the schools. Certain it is that the general 
public can stand a constant and reliable dose of edu- 
cational enlightenment. 

The devotees of some of the scholarly disciplines 
bring their wares to the attention of a wider audi- 
ence by means of popular journals, such as Archae- 
ology, American Heritage, and Scientific American. 
The American Council of Learned Societies has con- 
sidered the possibility of establishing a popular peri- 
odical to further the interests of the humanities. Ob- 
viously, such publications cannot offer the slightest 
competition to the mass-circulation media, and prob- 
ably not to the widely circulated Atlantic, Harper, 
and the like. Nevertheless, they reach a respectable 
readership and help interpret the findings of scholar- 
ship to a multitude of educated citizens. 

Education can borrow a leaf or two from these pub- 
lications. Too much is written about the novel, the 
bizarre, and the comic in scholastic matters. Too 
much is couched in a saccharine or, at the other ex- 
treme, censorious style. Not enough is offered in a 
systematic, serious, and representative manner. There 
is no single journal devoted to the dissemination of 
educational doctrines to the interested, cultured lay- 
man. The magazines for parents are too limited in 
appeal and insufficiently conducive to deeper reflec- 
tion on educational issues. 

The special issue on education of the Saturday Re- 
view (Sept. 11, 1954) is an example of the kind of 
content that cries for duplication on a more thorough 
scale and a more frequent basis. A periodical for 
laymen which treats objectively the basic problems 
of the various aspects of education will doubtless be 
instrumental in improving public attitudes toward the 
endeavors of the schoolmen. In these troublesome 
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times every form of access to the public mind should 
be utilized for the enhancement of education. A 
foundation can perform a highly appreciated service 
by providing the support for the establishment of an 
educational journal for literate laymen—W. W. B. 


NATIONAL TEACHER EXAMINATIONS 
IN 1955 


THE National [EACHER EXAMINATIONS, prepared 
and administered annually by Educational Testing 
Service, will be given at 200 testing centers through- 
out the United States, Feb. 12, 1955. <A candidate 
may take the Common Examinations, which include 
tests in Professional Information, General Culture, 
English Expression, and Non-verbal Reasoning; and 
one or two of nine Optional Examinations designed 
to demonstrate mastery of subject matter to be 
taught. 

The college which a candidate is attending, or the 
school system in which he is seeking employment, 
will advise him whether he should take the National 
Teacher Examinations and which of the Optional 
{xaminations to select. Application forms and a 
bulletin of information may be obtained from col- 
lege officials, school superintendents, or directly from 
the Educational Testing St., 
Princeton, N. J. Completed applications, accompa- 
nied by proper examination fees, will be accepted by 
the ETS office not later than Jan. 14, 1955. 


Service, 20 Nassau 


THE UNIVERSITY OF THE 
NEAR FUTURE 


IN A RELEASE, dated Sept. 25, John A. Perkins, 
president, University of Delaware, called attention to 
some of the serious difficulties confronting American 
higher education during the next decade and a half: 

“By 1970, Delaware still will not be so large an 
institution as to have lost any of its present advan- 
tages, but its physical facilities—-classrooms, labora- 
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tories, shops, and lecture halls—will need to be 
doubled. If only half of the new students live on 
campus, the university will need dormitory and dining 
space for an additional 1,000 students. .. . Funds ap- 
propriated for a building in 1955 will not produce 
a structure ready for use until 1958.. The first big 
baby crop, those children born in 1940, will enter 
college in the autumn of 1958... . 

“Teachers are far more important than buildings 
in developing a great university. In the next 15 
years, we will need to add a minimum of 200 fac- 
ulty members, not to speak of replacements caused 


by retirements. Our salaries must be such as to hold 


the strongest members of our present teaching staff 
and attract newcomers of the best quality... . There 
is already a decided shortage of faculty personnel 
available, for many potential professors have been 
siphoned off in recent years into higher paying pro- 
fessions and industry. The hiring of university teach- 
ers will be desperately difficult when institutions start 
bidding against one another for the too limited supply 
of teachers to instruct the coming college generations. 
The university that cannot pay its staff well may be 
trusting the nation’s most precious natural resource 
(young people) to instructors who are neither ade- 
quately trained nor personally qualified.” 


Notes and News 


Appointments, Promotions, 
Resignations, Retirements 

William S. Kerr, business manager, Northwestern 
University (Evanston, Ill.), appointed vice-president. 
The Rev, Edmund Perry named associate professor 
and chairman, department of history and literature 
of religions, succeeding Charles 8. Braden, who has 
retired as professor emeritus. 


Leon O. Smith, who recently retired as assistant 
superintendent, Omaha (Nebr.) Public Schools, ap- 
Douglas County Schools, 


pointed superintendent, 


Omaha. 


George C. St. John, Jr., sueceeds L. Ralston Thomas 


as headmaster, Moses Brown School (Providence, 


R. 1.). 


John C. Snyder, assistant dean, School of Public 
Health, Harvard University, is the new dean of the 
school. Paul H. Buek, former dean and provost of 
the university, will assume duties next summer as 
Harvard 
succeed 


librarian, Harvard College, and director, 
University Library. Buck will 
Keyes D. Metcalf, who is retiring. 


Professor 


Erwin A. Gaumnitz, professor of commerce, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, will succeed Fayette H. Elwell, 
dean, School of Commerce, when the latter retires at 
the end of the academic year. Gabriel W. Lasker and 
Frank KE. Hartung appointed visiting professors of 
sociology and anthropology. John Guy Fowlkes re- 
signed as dean, School of Education, to serve as edu- 
cational adviser to the Ministry of Edueation, India. 


Henry C. Borger, Jr., and M. Hazel Hughes named 
dean of men and dean of women, respectively, Clark 
University (Worcester, Mass.). 

Virginia L. Harvey promoted to dean of freshmen, 
Russell Sage College (Troy, N. Y.). Among the ap- 
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pointments of instructors are: William H. Reuckert 
(English), Robert Van Niel (history), Robert M. 
Coleman (biology), and Helen E. Haskins (nursing). 


Dorrance H. Goodwin and James G. Dow appointed 
director of research services and professor of lan- 
gcuages and humanities, respectively, Lowell ( Mass.) 
Technological Institute. 


Dan W. Dodson, director of curriculum and research, 
Center for Human Relations Studies, School of Edu- 
cation, New York University, named director of the 
school’s Center for Community and Field Services. 


Bernard Lander, assistant professor of sociology, 
I{unter College, appointed visiting director, Graduate 
Division, Yeshiva University (New York 33). 


The Kev. Herman R. Reith, C.S.C., and Charles 
Brambel are the new heads of the departments of 
philosophy and of biology, respectively, University of 
Notre Dame (Ind.). Other appointments include: 
visiting professors, Vladimir Seidel (mathematics) 
and Robert C. Turner (business administration) ; as- 
sociate professors, the Rev. James P. Gibbons, C.S.C. 
(history) and James A. Jenkins and R. J. de Vogel- 
aere (mathematics); and assistant professors, Frank 
W. Barsalou (business administration), Earl H. Cris- 
ler and Robert Weinstock (mathematics), John FE. 
Hardy (English), the Rev. Edmund J. Hogan, S.J. 
(religion), the Rev. Edward S. Shea, C.S.C. (modern 
languages), and Bernard J. Ward (law). 


W. Grafton Neally and Harry Brenowitz appointed 
professor of history and ‘government and assistant 
professor of biology, respectively, Adelphi College 
(Garden City, Pie So 


Faculty members recently advanced in rank at Rut- 
gers University (New Brunswick, N. J.) inelude: to 
professorships, Evelyn J. Hawkes and Milton H. 
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Steinhauer (education), Walter R. 
nomics), and Sidney Sanderson 
associate professorships, Richard N. Cohn (mathema- 
tics), John Ciardi (English), Ardath W. Burks (poli- 
tical science), and Walter EK. Bezanson (American 
civilization) ; and to assistant professorships, Milton 


Peabody (eeco- 
(psychology); to 


I’. Seiden (Romance languages), Joseph L. Slater 
(English), and Solomon Leader, Byron H. MeCand- 
less, Victor L. Shapiro, and Kenneth G. Wolfson 
(mathematics). 

The George Washington University (Washington, 
D. C.) announces the following appointments: profes- 
sors, Mildred H. Shott (secretarial studies) and Glen 
Kk. Weston (law); associate professors, Clifton EK. 
Olmstead (religion), Anthony C. LaBue (education), 
David S. Brown (public administration), and Joseph 
P. Driscoll (law); and assistant professors, John G. 
Palmer (botany) and Frederick G. Leslie (law). 

Promotions at Lake Forest (Ill.) College include: 
to professorships, Robert L. Sharvy (philosophy), 
Robert C. Martin (speech), and Elizabeth T. 
(biology) ; and to associate professorships, Lindley J. 
3urton (mathematics), Henry B. Loess (psychology), 
and W. Gordon Milne (English). 


Lunn 


Louis Hough and Howard L. Ness named professor 
of economics and chairman of the department and as 
sociate professor of accounting, respectively, Univer- 
sity of Toledo (Ohio). 

Charles M. Robertson appointed professor of art 
education; Gertrude Jasper, professor of library sci- 
ence; Erna M. Karolyi and Calvin Albert, assistant 
professors of art; and Kimball Flaceus, assistant pro- 
fessor of English, Pratt Institute (Brooklyn). 

New appointments at Smith College (Northampton, 
Mass.) include: Alfred Kazin, William Allan Neilson 
Professor of English; and assistant professors, Ken- 
neth H. McCartney (economies), J. Jean Hecht (his- 
tory), Murray Lee Newman and Richard P. Unsworth 
(religion), and Jay Savereid (speech). 


Coming Events 

The 41st Annual Meeting, Association of American 
Colleges, Hotel Statler, Washington, D. C., Jan. 11-13, 
1955. Theme: 


Future.” 


“Liberal Edueation and America’s 


The 49th Annual Meeting, Classical Association of 
New England, the Loomis School, Windsor, Conn., 
March 18-19, 1955. Officers for 1954-55 are: James 


A. Thayer, president; Dorothy Robathan, vice-presi 
dent; and Claude W. Barlow, secretary-treasurer. 


Recent Deaths 

Lois Montgomery, 60, professor of English and 
chairman of the department, Wilson College (Cham 
bersburg, Pa.), Oct. 29. 


NOVEMBER 27, 1954 


Kate Vixon Wofford, head professor of elementary 


education, University of Florida, Oct. 31. 

The Rev. Joseph H. Cavanaugh, 37, head, depart- 
ment of religion,’ University of Notre Dame, Nov. 11. 

Kenneth C. M. Sills, 75, president emeritus, Bow- 
doin College (Brunswick, Me.), Nov. 15. 

The Rev. John C. Schroeder, 57, chairman, depart- 
ment of religion, Yale University, Nov. 16. 
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ANTON, BENJAMIN D. 
City. Pp. G64. 
1954. $2.50. 


We Live in a Great Big 

Iixposition Press, New York 16. 
. 

BROUDY, HARRY §&. 


Education. Pp, 450. 
1954. $5.00. 


Building a Philosophy of 
Prentice-Hall, New York 11. 


a 

CUBER, JOHN F., ano WILLIAM F, KENKEL. 
Social Stratification in the United States. Pp. 
359. Appleton-Century-Crofts, New York 1. 1954. 
$4.00. 

. 

DRESSEL, PAUL L. (editor). Evaluation in Gen- 
eral Education, pp. 333, 1954, $4.00; DRESSEL, 
PAUL L., anp LEWIS B. MAYHEW, Critical 
Thinking in Social Sciences, pp. 36, 1954, $1.25; 
Science Reasoning and Understanding, pp. 223, 
1954, $3.50; Handbook for Theme Analysis, pp. 78, 
1954, $1.50. Wm. Brown Co., Dubuque, Iowa. 

* 

DRESSEL, PAUL L., anp LEWIS B. MAYHEW. 
General Education: Explorations in Evaluation, 
Pp. 302. American Council on Education, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 1954. $3.50. 

« 

Fifty-Fifth Annual Report of the Superintendent of 
Schools, City of New York. Prepared by the Bu- 
reau of Administrative and Budgetary Research. 
Pp. 260. Bureau of Reference, Research and Sta- 
tistics, Board of Education, City of New York. 
1954. 

6 

HUNGATE, THAD L. Finance in Educational 
Management of Colleges and Universities. Pp. 202. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York 27. 1954. $3.75. 

+ 

EVAN. The 


Simon & Schuster, 


HUNTER, 
309. 
$3.50. 


Pp. 
1954. 


Blackboard Jungle. 
New York 20. 


* 

Compulsory Education in South Asia and the Pacific. 

Pp. 157. 1954 $1.00. HUQ, MUHAMMAD 

SHAMSUL. Compulsory Education in Pakistan. 

Pp. 169. 1954, $1.25. Unesco, 19 avénue Kléher, 
Paris-16°. 
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MORTON, ALICE D. Teach Me to Cook. 
Illustrated. Hart Publications, 
1954. $2.00. 

® 

MUELLER, KATE H. 

Changing World. Pp. 302. 


sota Press, Minneapolis 14. 1954. $4.75. 





Pp. 128. 
New York 19. 


Educating Women for a 
University of Minne- 








Earlier Writings 
PATERSON, DONALD G., et al. 


sota Occupational Rating Scales. Pp. 85. 
sity of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis 14. 


$2.00. 


Revised Minne- 
Univer- 


1953. 





FACULTY PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Secondary ta nN, College 


Elementary University 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Bidg., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 

PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
Pennypacker 5-1223 








WHAT WILL THE PRICE LEVEL BE 
WHEN I RETIRE ? 


How much will a new suit cost? A pair of shoes? 
The daily purchases at the grocery store? Books, 
travel, the other things that make the years of 
retirement worth while for the educator? 

Inflation is causing real hardship today for 
anyone who retired on a fixed income. He receives 
the same number of dollars in his pension check 
each month, but he has seen his purchasing power 
dwindling away in recent years. 

A pioneering type of annuity, available only to 
college staff members, now tries to do something 
about this problem. Educators may pay up to 50% 
of their annuity premiums to the new College 
Retirement Equities Fund; the balance to TIAA. 

Any employee of a college or university is eli- 
gible. Write for details; we employ no agents. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 
COLLEGE RETIREMENT 
EQUITIES FUND 
522 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 











An appraisal 
of the role 
of education 





The Year Book of Education: 1954 


EDUCATION AND TECHNOLOGICAL: DEVELOPMENT 








today in 
the growth 
of under- 


those nations, 





xiv plus 634 pages, $8.00 


Order your copy now from: 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


Here is a perceptive and searching analysis of the impact of Western 
Technology and United Nations activities on the culture; morality; and 
social, political, and economic institutions of technologically under- 
developed areas—and of the role and responsibilities of education in 


Among the sixty contributing authorities are: Arthur Creech Jones, 
Filmer S. C. Northrop, Charles H. Malik, Sir John Sargent, Paul Duncan, 
Gordon R. Clapp, Stephen B. L. Penrose, and Paul G. Hoffman. 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
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